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BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Note on Mr. W. W. Henry's Views of "The First Republic 
in America," as Expressed in the October Number of this 
Magazine, Pages 209-222. 

To those members of "The Virginia Historical Society" who have 
not yet read my book land I am writing this note especially to them), I 
wish to say: I became convinced, many years ago, that there was cer- 
tainly something radically wrong with our earliest history, as it had been 
written. I determined to locate and to correct the wrong if I could; and 
with these objects in view I have, for more than a quarter of a century, 
labored faithfully in the field of our earliest history. 

To state the result, briefly, I found that the historic wrong arose from 
the fact that the officials and historians under James I, for reasons of 
Church and State, and for personal reasons, had suppressed the true his- 
tory of one of the grandest movements in the onward march of man, 
and had published, in lieu thereof, accounts which conveyed the false 
ideas in consonance with their views. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that an historic wrong has been 
committed, and that a leading cause of this was the suppression of truth 
and dissemination of falsehood by the advocates of a Royal Monarchy. 
The only questions are — Can the wrong be corrected ? Or is it now too 
late ? These are questions which the historians of the Republic must 
decide. 

I have been trying to do my part toward correcting the wrong by pub- 
lishing the true history, mainly from the records then suppressed. From 
the first I have been bitterly opposed by the historians under the Re- 
public (especially Mr. Henry\ who are trying to perpetuate the wrong 
by contending in every way for the accuracy of the histories then 
licensed by the Crown. 

In his review, on page 209, Mr. Henry says that I " indulge in many 
guesses where my evidence is at fault; " and his criticism is an attempt to 
prove his assertion, but it really proves that he sees as in a looking-glass, 
and that the faults are his own. 

On page 210: " He [I] denounces the Charter of 1606, under which the 
Colony was founded." I do not denounce this charter; it was good 
enough in some directions and as far as it went in others; but when the 
patriots who were opposed to the advancement of absolute tyranny, then 
aimed at in England by King and Court (compare Wodenoth with " the 
Declaration of Independence"), decided "to lay hold on the expecta- 
tion of Virginia as a providence cast before them," for establishing a 
more free government in America, and thus to enable their posterity to 
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escape the absolute power aimed at in England, this charter did not 
enable them to- carry out their plans; therefore, they called upon Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the leader of the Independent or Patriot Party, to draft 
the petition for the charter which did. Among the desired rights asked 
for were: A special charter of incorporation, in which the unsatisfactory 
parts of the charter of 1606 would be superseded, " erecting them into 
a corporation and 'Body Politic'' " — granting to adventurers in England 
and planters in Virginia the political rights (under certain restrictions) 
of self-government, freedom of electing own officers, making own laws, 
etc. The personal rights granted by the Royal Charter of 1606 were 
not only confined to a limited, indefinite area of land, but also to a lim- 
ited time, and were of an indefinite value, conveying to planters and 
their children only the rights of natives of England. Much of the old 
feudal system still obtained in Great Britain, and all of her citizens were 
not free born, "all were not created equal," under that government. 
Under the Company Charter of 1609, drafted by Sandys, of Kent, these 
personal rights were continued definitely to their posterity, and those 
born within the extended limits of the Colony were to be "Free Deni- 
zens and natural subjects ," and these rights were granted "in perpetuity." 

Sandys, Southampton, Selden and the other patriots knew the value 
of the rights granted in their charters of 1609 and 1612 when they peti- 
tioned for them, and when they contended boldly for them against the 
privy council, courts, commissioners and king. The royalist had found 
out their value when they protested against them; James I, when he 
determined to annul them; the commissioners when they decided against 
them; the court of the King's Bench when it tried to annul them, and 
the Council when it suppressed the records telling the truth about them 
and gave out false accounts of the progress made under them. The 
" Rebels " of Virginia knew their value when they contended from time 
to time for their charter rights. Our revolutionary forefathers knew their 
value when they fought the decisive battle for them in 1774-1781, and it 
is time for our historians to acknowledge, without quibbling, their value 
to our founders, to our forefathers and to us. 

I "denounce" the form of government designed for the colonies by 
James I in 1606, under which the commissioners and historians of James 
I assert that " the Colony was founded." While the records which the 
royal authorities suppressed, because they revealed the very fact, show 
that the colony was not established until after the alteration into "the 
popular course" — in which the same royal authorities ( the facts being 
concealed by them), assert that all went to ruin. It is very important to 
note the historic fact that the failure of the colony under the King's form 
of government, marks an initial point in our national destiny. See " The 
First Republic in America," p. 99. 

P. 210. " Writtenfrom the records" etc. These records are not par- 
tisan, they were the authentic evidences both of the crown and the com- 
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pany, while the histories being under the control of the crown party, 
were necessarily ex parte. Prior to the freedom of the press, manuscript 
has prima facie preference over print as evidence; because while some 
of the recorded manuscript is as impartial and reliable as any human 
evidence is apt to be — none of the printed evidences licensed by a crown 
can be so safely relied upon, for they were obliged by the censors to con- 
form to the purposes (the Divine right) of the ruler, regardless of the 
rights of others. And even now, where there is no censorship over the 
press, there is no way of testing the accuracy of history save by the 
records. 

P. 210. "As to the Council in Virginia," etc.* There was strictly 
speaking no " Council of the Company in London under all three char- 
ters." The company itself was first incorporated as a "body politic," 
under the charter of 1609. Under the charter of 1606 the King appointed 
his Council for his land of Virginia, between 34 and 45 north latitude, 
which had a supervision over the colonies planted or to be planted within 
those bounds, and this Council not the London Company), appointed 
the King's Council for governing the plantation in Virginia under the 
form of government designed by the King. Both councils, both com- 
panies, and the purpose of the movement being all directly under the 
crown. Hence the necessity of obtaining a special company charter to 
enable the patriots to make the alterations desired. 

His Majesties first special Council for the Company in London, was 
appointed in the charter of 1609 by the King, who continued his former 
Council and added other members of the company, but the members of 
this council were thereafter to be elected by the company. The mem- 
bers of the Governor's Council, or Council of State (under the charters 
of 1609 and 161 2) in Virginia, were appointed by the Governor or chosen 
by the other councillors in Virginia or elected by the company in Eng- 
land as circumstances required. After 161 1 Virginia affairs were largely 
managed by the Virginia courts composed of qualified voters, adven- 
turers in England and planters in Virginia. It is not necessary to go into 
fuller details here, as the reader will find complete and correct accounts 
of the various Councils, forms of government, etc., given in my book. 

Pp. 210, 211. "Dr. Brown, in his attack upon the government under 
first charter, quotes the first of these words of Rolf e, but does not give 
the last clause," etc. I cannot imagine why Mr. Henry should write so 
recklessly, and then follow it up with an unjust charge. I quote neither 
" the first" nor " the last clause." A comparison of the abstract given 
from Rolfe's letter to Sir Robert Rich (afterward Earl of Warwick), in 
" The First Republic " (p. 236), with Rolfe's relation as printed in Max- 
well's Virginia Historical Register (Vol. I., pp. 104, 1051, will show that 
I have conveyed in brief the correct idea of his full statement. And it 

♦It is not necessary tor me to repeat Mr. Henry's statements in full as the reader can 
easily refer back to them. 
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will also show why Mr. Henry omitted the words between " aristocrat- 
ically" and "afterwards." 

The fact that Rolfe wrote as he did " To the King's Most Sacred 
Majestic" makes his condemnation of the form of government which 
had been designed by the King himself peculiarly strong. As Rolfe 
must have known that James I. would oppose the government designed 
by the company as soon as its liberal features became known, it was in 
the interest of the Colony for him to tell the King that their present gov- 
ernment was monarchial ; but it was really a temporary martial govern- 
ment which the managers were even then arranging to alter into a more 
free form. 

P. 2ii. It was not a mistake to name the work " The First Republic 
in America." Of course the Republic was not fully grown at birth — 
that would have been contrary to the uniformity of the laws of nature — 
while our origin and growth has been perfectly legitimate and in accord- 
ance with the universal harmony of things. The seed, or germ, of the 
Republic was planted in the popular charters of 1609 and 1612 ; accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, the seed lay under ground, so to speak, and 
under proper management did not " cleft the soil " until the proper time. 
It began to take definite form as a plant in England in 1617—1618, and in 
Virginia in 1617-1619 ; and as soon as the shoot appeared above ground 
the royalist made a vigorous attack upon it ; but notwithstanding every 
effort on their part to kill it out in America, it continued to grow until it 
became a great tree, and because it had grown from its own seed, on its 
own staunch roots. -it had a stout body able to resist the supreme attack 
of its adversaries when in the fullness of time it came. 

Literally it was a part of the great movement for political and consti- 
tutional freedom then beginning in Great Britain. As well as the com- 
mencement of the Colonial mission of the English-speaking people to 
carry liberty, enlightenment and good government to the benighted 
nations of the world which has been going on ever since. 

P. 21 r. "Nor is his mistake in the name merely," etc. A good deal 
that I wrote about the political issues has been collected from numerous 
scattered contemporary print and manuscript evidences; but Wode- 
noth's "Short Collection of the Most Remarkable Passages from the 
Originall to the dissolution of The Virginia Company," which was my 
chief authority, draws the political lines as distinctly as I have done,and 
gives a similar outline of the part taken by past politics in our national 
origin. The movement was an inspiration of the Independent or patriot 
party, and it was carried forward under the charters which had been 
drafted by Sir Edwin Sandys (the leader of that party) for that purpose. 

A contest in which one's head is at stake will naturally be carried on 
very secretly. Many private acts, resolves, etc., of the patriots were 
doubtlessly never recorded; many of the secret records were probably 
destroyed by the party leaders before, or alter, they were called for, in 
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order to prevent them from being seen by the Crown officials. Thus 
circumstances forbid the probability of finding sufficient data to enable 
one to give a complete detailed account of such a movement. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the new party of Independents, or Patriots as they 
called themselves, which had been forming for some years, laid hold on 
the hope of Virginia in 1608-1609; that there was some opposition in the 
old royalist party to the alteration of the King's form of government in 
the company and colony from the first; that it increased on the return 
of the fleet from Virginia in December, 1609; that this opposition to the 
new purpose of the Company became more evident when the royal 
party found that Sir Edwin Sandys was again developing his indeoendent 
ideas in the petition of October, 1610, for a second company charter and 
that it was instrumental in delaying the signing of that charter until 
March, 1612. That soon after this charter went into effect the active 
and open antagonism of the court party to the purpose of the patriots 
began and so continued, until it finally caused James I. to determine to 
annul the popular rights granted in the company charters. 

When Sir John Danvers gave to Southampton the copy of "The 
Leiger-Court (' The Seminary of Sedition ' of James I. ) books " of the 
Virginia Company, which Danvers had had secretly made, Wodenoth 
says : " The Earl was so affected therewith that he took Sir J. Danvers 
into his arms, with very great thankfulnesse, saying, Who could have 
thought of such a friendship but Charles Danvers his brother, who was 
the truest friend that ever man had" t 

Sir Charles Danvers was beheaded in 160 1 for taking part in the rising 
of the Earl of Essex — in which his friend the Earl of Southampton was 
involved. Sir John Danvers was one of those who condemned Charles 
I. to be executed in 1649. Thus we have in a few lines several leading 
pointers on the Independent movement in England and of its spread 
through the Virginia Company courts into the Colony, as well as the cap- 
ital reasons for secrecy, and the way by which some of the records were 
privately preserved. 

P. 21 1. He thus regards Purchas," etc. — Of course the Rev. Samuel 
Purchas was of the Court party. He was chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, 
who in royal precedence came next after the Sovereign's family, and 
who sat at the head of the Privy Council when it was trying the Virginia 
Charter Cases. The ideas of civil and religious liberty which the Inde- 
pendent party proposed planting in America were as objectionable to the 
officials of the Church of England as they were to the officers of State, 
and the first publications in opposition to the independent purposes of 
the company were printed on The University Press at Oxford in 1612, 
when John Bridges, the defender of the government, established in the 
Church of England and the opponent of Calvinism was Bishop of Oxford. 

P. 2ii ( etc., etc. The personal attacks on me and the effort to make 
it appear that I am moved by "an intense hatred of Smith," etc., etc., 
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admit of no defense. They are merely desperate subterfuges resorted 
to by the advocates of Smith's history to aid them in their effort to per- 
petuate that historic wrong. My motives in this matter are not to be so 
misrepresented. A reference to my books will show that I have written 
entirely in the interest of patriotism and of the truth ot history, in vin- 
dication of our legitimate origin as a nation and in appeal for justice to 
our founders — and that my reason for opposing Smith's history is be- 
cause it stands, as its sponsors intended that it should stand, in direct 
opposition to each one of these patriotic objects. A sense of justice, 
and not "an intense hatred of Smith," requires one to take the issue 
with him, which I do in the preface and text of my book. Such attacks 
on me by a Virginian are especially inexcusable. My motive is mani- 
fest, and evidently no one can injure me in this matter without hindering 
my effort to correct, in the interest of old Virginia's earliest history, an 
undoubted historic wrong. 

P. 2t2. " Seemingly because Smith" etc., etc. I state that negroes 
were brought by "the Treasurer," because the records so state. I do 
not know what Rolfe wrote; I only know what Smith says he wrote; but 
the Earl of Warwick and Rolfe were friends, and it is natural for one 
friend to shield another. Of course, party influence existed then, as it 
does now. Smith's history of the Bermudas shields Warwick and But- 
ler, and his history of Virginia shields Warwick and Argall, while it is 
unfriendly to Yeardley, who inaugurated the popular form of govern- 
ment in the present United States. If a "history" had failed to con- 
form to the purposes and opinions of the Court Party in 1624, it would 
not have been licensed for publication, and party as well as personal 
influence is just as evident throughout Smith's history as it would be in 
an account of a Democratic administration written by a partisan Repub- 
lican to-day. In less than a generation after 1624, the same party lines 
were opposing each other in a great civil war. 

Pp. 213, 214. In re Percy's letter and " Relacyon." In Vol. I of this 
magazine, on pp. 473-476, Mr. Henry undertakes to show that Percy 
did not denounce Smith's History of Virginia. In order to refute my 
logic he gives "three premises" (neither of which ever occurred tome) 
and then he answered his logic and his premises to suit himself. The 
fact is that I said Percy referred to Smith because he did so distinctly by 
name in the " Relacyon " which is not " mutilated " as Mr. Neill thought 
it was. It is complete and the statements which Mr. Henry says I "put 
into the mouth of Perry " are taken therefrom as a reference to my note 
at the end of the extracts on page 96, of "The First Republic" will 
show. See, also, Index under Evidences. 

P. 215. "We find that on j$th Janr., 1625, Governor Hyatt," etc. 
The correct date of this letter is /jth June not January, and as my work 
virtually ended in March, 1625, of course, I did not give this personal 
matter; but a reference of the same character is given from the letter of 
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December 12, 1624. I have avoided such personal contentions as had 
no historic consequence; I have not thought it necessary to air the 
attacks on those who stood by Virginia in her real time of need, whether 
they were made by Smith, by other members Of the royal party, by op- 
ponents in the company, or by other antagonists, personal or political; 
but farther than this I have " concealed " nothing from my readers. So 
far as possible in a single volume, I have tried to give every item which 
seemed to me to be fairly correct and to have a real historic value in the 
premises whether it agreed with my desires or not. 

P. 2 r6. "It appears by this that //amor had a poor opinion of Rat- 
cliffe as a man." Hamor's reference was not to Ratcliffe at all, but to 
Powhatan's dishonorable treachery in betraying Ratcliffe. There is evi- 
dently so much tomfoolery in the accounts of Smith's pow-wowing with 
and "overmatching " the Indians that they are deserving of little or no 
consideration. On the other hand, Percy and Spelman both say that 
Smith conspired with the " wiley " Indians against Capt. Francis West at 
"The Falls" in 1609. 

P. 218. " The honor 0/ these services," etc. If I am the first Vir- 
ginian to "blight " Smith's vainglorious, unjust story, it is a very severe 
commentary on our earliest history as it has been written. The matter 
admits of no question, for although I may not actually know what 
Smith's services were in Virginia, I do know that the summary of them 
given by Mr. Henry (like the summaries given by Smith himself), is not 
true. And I do know the character of what he published in his books 
about himself, about our forefathers, our founders, and the motives 
which inspired them. The favorable accounts of his services depend on 
the same evidences on which the traduction of others depend, and no 
one can contend for the exaggerated claims and pretentions of Smith 
without endorsing the unjust and untrue ideas conveyed by his word in 
his works. It is not possible to make a personal reflection of the matter. 
The acceptation of Smith's word cannot effect me personally one parti- 
cle ; but it does effect the character and motives of our founders, and 
thereiore it is the duty of every " historian of the colony zvhile under the 
cotnpany" to protest against it. His history is unjust to the planters in 
Virginia and adventurers in England ; it conveys an incorrect and un- 
patriotic idea of our foundation ; its personality is objectionable, the 
inspiring principle is lacking, and its acceptation has resulted in making 
our national origin a source of mortification rather than of pride. 

I believe that we should learn to honor our ancestors and our founders, 
to defend them from their adversaries, to cherish their memories, to ap- 
preciate their virtues, their abilities and the grand principles which in- 
spired them. I have shown as well as I could who our ancestors and 
our founders were — their high character, their real ability, their grand 
patriotic, religious, and commercial motives — as well as the autocratic 
political opposition of their adversaries. And while my sympathies were 
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naturally with the patriotic party, I have tried to be just to all parties. I 
have given from the records for the first time an account of the first re- 
public in America, which was the genesis of the United States. And I 
have been most severely attacked where I should have been most espe- 
cially thanked. 

P. 218. "We have very good evidence that Smith? s claim was allowed," 
etc. The evidence given is not good, because it was not Captain John 
Smith who was speaking in the Virginia Court on February 4, 1623, as 
Mr. Neill supposed; but Mr. John Smith of Nibley, who was referring to 
his plantation at Berkeley in Virginia. There is good evidence that Cap- 
tain Smith's claim was not allowed, and also that it was not a true claim. 
Mr. Neill got these two John Smiths badly mixed. Captain John Smith 
had no voice in the Council, or courts of the Virginia Company — Mr. 
John Smith of Nibley (the historian of the Berkeleys) had, both as mem- 
ber of that Council and as a land owner in Virginia. 

P. 230. "Dr. Brown supposes about eighty" etc. Smith's Oxford 
Tract, and Purchas, say that " 100 old soldiers " were surviving at this 
time. Smith's history increases the number to " two hundred," but this 
book is not reliable. Other evidences show that 211 had died in Vir- 
ginia or returned to England. The number which had been sent over 
is variously given— if only 275 were sent then only 64 remained; if 295 
(as I think), then 84, and if 320 then 109 remained. Henry Spelman, the 
son of Sir Henry Spelman the historian, says there were "about 80," 
and I suppose that number about correct. See "The First Republic," 
pp. 71, 143, etc. 

Sometimes, when so stated, my estimates are only approximately cor- 
rect; but I have not actually " misstated the condition of the Colony" (p. 
219), as Mr. Henry says I have done, at anytime. I have based my 
statements on reliable records, and not as he has done on evidences 
published for the especial purpose of misstating the facts in these very 
particulars. 

P. 220. It is a mistake to regard Jamestown as the only "sickly 
place." It is a mistake to think that the climate could be controlled by 
man— by the writings of Smith or the acts of the managers. 1 gave the 
correct cause of "the sickness." The climate of uncultivated Virginia 
was probably not as agreeable to English constitutions then as that of 
cultivated Cuba is now; while medical and other means of correcting 
its effects were far more defective then than now. It is a mistake to 
regard the emigrants as "lazy; " the richer the river bottoms and the 
more industriously they were turned up in cultivation, the more apt they 
were to breed malaria. 

P. 222. "Governed by a Corporation," etc. The Virginia Company 
was composed of planters in Virginia as well as of adventurers in Eng- 
land. At first the adventurers were properly in control, because the 
■enterprise was then dependent upon them; but in the natural order of 
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things the planters would finally become the majority, and the authority- 
would pass into their hands. Nothing could be clearer than that Provi- 
dence shaped the destiny of this nation from the first. "Corporations " 
had been formed under the planters, and a -liberal government had been 
instituted in Virginia before the company was dissolved. It is true that 
commissioners took the place of the Virginia courts in England; but the 
plant continued to grow, true to its seed, in Virginia, and when the 
planters became strong enough they threw off the royal yoke, and 
secured the true fruit of our foundation. 

P. 222. Smith's attack on "the mismanagement and selfish motives of 
the London Council" is on a par with Ingersoll's attack on "The Mis- 
takes of Moses." Mere adventurers when catering to, and backed by, 
officials of church and State inspired by a desire to uphold the purposes 
of a King, or of a great political party, can safely eulogize themselves 
and criticise the greatest business men and statemen who are advancing 
the most liberal objects against the protests of a crown; but such criti- 
cism is not history. 

Every great movement has had, and still has, its contemporary critics, 
and the managers of the Virginia Company had them from the first — 
Men whom they said " lie at home and doe gladly take all occasions to 
cheere themselves with the prevention of happy successe in any action of 
publicke good, disgracing both the actions and actors of such honour- 
able enterprises as whereof they neither know nor understand the true 
interests and honest ends." And the opposition of such men continued 
until it resulted in the determination of James I. to annul the independ- 
ent privileges of the Company charters and to put a stop to " the true 
interests and honest ends" of the managers, which, however, under 
Providence he failed to accomplish, because our destiny was in the 
hands of God. What really caused the temporary "downfall" of the 
company was " the popularness " of its government — the opposition of 
King and Court to the popular charter rights which were the seed of the 
Republic. 

Pp. 212-222. It is not necessary for me to go into a detailed defense 
of our founders, as I have said enough in my books, on this point, to 
satisfy all who will take the right view of the subject. 

There were party controversies within and without the Virginia Com- 
pany, as well as many personal differences of opinion, and there were 
evidences of all sorts ; but the chief issue involved in our earliest history 
was between the two great contemporary political parties— the old advo- 
cates of the royal monarchy and the young advocates of a more free 
government. 

There is always evidence for each side in every controversy. In this 
instance, however, it is especially difficult to correct the historic wrong, 
not only because the evidence for the royal side was published while the 
most important of that for the patriots was suppressed, and so much of 
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the record was for so long unavailable ; but also, because for 70 years 
after the press was controlled by the Crown, and for 150 years, while we 
were under the monarchy, it was loyal for our historians to take the 
royal view. And although our patriotic forefathers (soldiers, statesmen, 
etc. ) dissolved the political bands which had connected them with the 
Crown of Great Britain, and thus revolutionized the loyal standpoint, 
over 120 years ago, many of our historians have not yet declared their 
independence from the Crown histories as loyalty to the Republic has 
required them to do. 

The Christian historian does not judge the reformers of his religion 
and the martyrs of his church on the evidences of those who burnt them 
at the stake. Our loyal historians do not rely upon the royal evidences 
which assert that Benedict Arnold was a hero, Patrick Henry, Jr., an 
agitator, George Washington a traitor, and that our revolutionary fore- 
fathers were a beggarly array of lazy, unworthy men. Why should our 
historians continue to condemn the reformers of our government, the 
founders of our country, the martyrs of our genesis, on the evidences of 
their opponents who imprisoned, banished and traduced them ? 

If our historians wish to be just and loyal to the real founders of this 
nation (to those who gave their lives to old Virginia — whose bodies 
rested on the bosom of the old Commonwealth — whose dust makes her 
soil sacred, for they first sang the Song of Liberty and unfurled the Ban- 
ner of Freedom in the New World), they will have to take the view of 
the Independent party of patriots who laid the firm foundation of the 
new nation in the new world, upon which it has grown to be the greatest 
nation in the whole world. 

P. 222. ''As a historian he is a lamentable failure." If my effort to 
correct a great historic wrong does not result in " a lamentable failure," 
it will not be the fault of " a historian." In his effort to sustain Smith's 
history, Mr. Henry not only uses the history itself, and the other evi- 
dences of the Royalists, against our patriotic founders, but he takes 
advantage of the dissensions in the Company and Colony, and uses the 
partisan papers of the one party against the other as vigorously as if he 
were really the King's counsellor making a special plea to sustain, to 
justify and to perpetuate the verdict of the Royal Commissioners, Coun- 
cil, Courts and historians. His " review" has an especial value, how- 
ever, because it shows how often the evidence on which Mr. Henry 
relies is at fault, and because it conveys a fairly correct outline of the 
unjust idea of our founders and national origin as given in the licensed 
histories, and shows very clearly that it was my duty as a loyal Virginian 
to take the issues with Smith which I have taken. 

The canons of the Court party are compactly expressed in the verdict 
of the King's Commissioners: "That the plantations ought to have 
continued to be prosecuted to the ends for which they were first under- 
taken, and to that purpose. [That is, there ought to have been no altera- 
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tion in the charter rights, form of government, etc.] That if His Majesty's 
first charter of 1606, and His Majesty's most prudent and princely form 
of government (of November, 1606), had been pursued much better ef- 
fects had been produced than had been by the alteration thereof into 
so popular a course," etc. (see "The First Republic," pp. 541, 542.) 
And the histories (that secured license) had to conform in all important 
particulars to the canons of the Court and purposes of the Crown. Thus 
it came to pass that an adverse criticism of the plan of our foundation 
has been forced on the public as the standard authority on our origin as 
a Nation. But the records then concealed show that the colony did 
not prosper under "His Majesty's most prudent and princely form of 
government," and that the " so popular a course'" was the germ of this 
Republic. 

It is evident fr<5m Mr. Henry's manner of treating this historic ques- 
tion, that he would like to have the same absolute power which James I. 
had to enable him to enforce the same monarchical dogmas; but, for- 
tunately he can only resort to personal, special and sectional pleadings, 
for the seed which even the King could not destroy has borne fruit, and 
we are no longer obliged by loyalty nor law to rely upon the histories 
adopted by the Star Chamber of James I. We cannot be imprisoned nor 
banished for advocating the patriotic ideas of our real founders, nor for 
writing the true history of our national foundation. Our offices cannot 
be searched, our papers taken, our records suppressed, our histories cen- 
sored, nor our books burnt under the edicts of a King. And no one 
who wishes to have an account of our origin as a Nation, written from 
the records, can be legally prevented from gratifying that wish. 

I hope that the members of " The Virginia Historical Society" will 
read my books carefully and decide the questions at issue according to 
their own unbiased judgment. 

Alexander Brown. 



